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CONSTRUCTION OF THE JANE DOWS NIES MEMORIAL - 
BUILDING IN JERUSALEM BEGUN 


Since 1909 the School in Jerusalem has owned a lot nearly two acres 
in extent north of the Damascus Gate, but it has since lain unoccupied. 
Now an epoch is marked in the history of the School by the beginning 
of building operations for its first edifice. In July the Estate of the late 
Rey. Dr. James B. Nies paid over to the Trustees of the Schools the 
legacy of $50,000 to be used for a building in memory of Mrs. Jane Dows 
Nies, plus accrued interest for the past year. Meanwhile plans for the 
building had long been in preparation. Earlier plans, which were 
described in BULLETIN No. 6, were discarded because of their expense, 
and also for the reason that it was necessary to make a more exact study 
of local conditions. The Trustees accordingly commissioned Prof. A. T. 
Clay, on his visit to Jerusalem a year ago, Director Albright, and Mr. 
Ehmann, our local architect, to devise new plans. These were worked 
out by Mr. Ehmann, and then submitted to the Consulting Architect, 
Dean Everett V. Meeks, of the Yale School of Fine Arts. With but few 
modifications he approved the plans, and they were remitted to Jerusalem 
about the same time that the bequest was paid in. Accordingly bids 
were asked for, and a cablegram of August 30 brought word that the 
lowest bid was for $58,000, and asked that the contract for the basement 
and cistern might be immediately let. Affirmative answer was cabled 
by the Executive Committee on September 3, and we may suppose that 
actual construction has been begun upon the substructure of the building. 
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Speed was necessary in order to anticipate the winter rains which set i. 

at the end of October. It is most fortunate that we can build at onec. 
for the legal restrictions on the raising of house-rents in Jerusalem hav: 
been suddenly removed, and for the coming year a large increase of rents! 
for our rented building will have to be paid. 

The new School is actually a group of three buildings set about ar 

inner quadrangle. Each of the three buildings has its length along on 
of the sides of the quadrangle, and they are connected by a loggia running 
around the inner court and flush with it. This provides a passage betwee 
the several buildings and is a pleasing architectural feature. It is hope 
that the fourth, unoccupied side of the court may be later filled in by « 
library building. 
The central and main building, facing southwest, contains on th: 
first floor the hall and a spacious assembly room which will also be used 
for the present as the library. The second floor contains nine bedroom- 
and lavatories and a salon. The building to the right is for the use of! 
the Director and has the usual rooms of a residence on the first floor and 
four bedrooms on the second. The building on the left contains on the 
first floor the refectory, kitchen and salon for the use of the members of 
the School, and the second floor gives a suite of four rooms which may 
serve to accommodate the Annual Professor. A basement is under all the 
buildings and gives space for a photographic room, stores, and two large 
cisterns, in which the rain water of the winter months is stored for the 
summer. 

The plans will require more money than we actually possess, and « 
considerable amount extra will be required for furnishings and _ particu- 
larly for an electric plant. But we trust that our friends will be minded 
to increase their interest in the work, which has reached so substantia! 
a character that it demands far greater operating expenses. 

In a subsequent number of the BULLETIN we hope to present cuts of 
the elevation and ground plan oi building. 


RESEARCHES OF THE SCHOOL IN WESTERN JUDAEA 
Director W. F. ALBRIGHT 


The opportunities still existing in Palestine for archeological research 
above ground were again vividly illustrated by the latest trip of the School. 
Though lasting only ten days, from April 2 to April 11, 1924, it proved 
very successful, and we brought back a whole sheaf of new observations 
and discoveries. Following our usual method in these trips we avoided 
points easily accessible by automobile so far as possible, leaving these 
points to motor excursions. We also kept away from the stereotyped 
routes of Baedeker and other handbooks, trying new paths and visiting 
neglected sites. This is naturally the only way in which to find much 
. new material above ground. The vast majority of students have contented 
themselves with treading, often without knowing it, in the footsteps of 
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their predecessors, so it is not surprising that many of the interesting 
sites visited on this trip have never been described since the days of the 
Survey, and remain virtually unknown. ; 

There were five members of the party besides the writer: Mr. W. D. 
Carroll, the Fellow; Rev. H. A. Kent and H. H. Tay, of Xenia Theological 
Seminary; Mr. Karl Buswell; and Rev. W. H. Clark, of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. It was a representative group of young Americans, 
and while their activity and fondness for racing might cause Izzat appre- 
hension for his horses, their alertness and adaptability was largely 
responsible for our success. We carried two tents, and our bedding was 
wrapped in oilcloths and laid on the ground, in order to save the cost of 
transporting camp cots. As usual, we prepared our own meals, thus 


saving time, money, and probably indigestion. The cost for each person. 
per day, with good, if sometimes unruly, horses, satisfactory muleteers 
(four in number), good food, and comfortable beds, was about $3.75, 
which may be considered the normal minimum, if health and safety are 
not imperilled. It need hardly be observed that one of our principal aims 
is to reduce the cost of our undertakings as much as consonant with 
efficiency. Naturally, two of the most vital factors in efficiency are 
economy and simplicity. 

Leaving Jerusalem April 2, we branched off from the main road at 
el-Khadr near Bethlehem, and spent the first night at Beit Nettif, after 
visiting several interesting ruins along the way. The second day we 
visited Adullam and Keilah, reaching Beit Jibrin in the early afternoon, 
in time to go to the painted tombs and the mound of Tell Sandahanna, 
ancient Mareshah, called Marissa by the Greeks. Our collection of 
pottery from Sheikh Madhkdar immediately above Khirbet ‘Id el-Ma and 
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Khirbet Qileh (pronounced Gileh), south of it, showed conclusively that 
the identifications, already accepted by most scholars, with Adullam and 
Keilah are correct. Khirbet Qileh is a true mound, of large size, and 
thus is undoubtedly the exact site of the Qilti of the Amarna Age and the 
Keilah which David rescued from the Philistines, both of which were 
fortified towns of importance. 

At Beit Jibrin we made a very interesting find. The famous painted 
tombs of Marissa have now been cleared out by the Department of Anti- 
quities, and it is much easier to study them than formerly. On this 
visit we only entered the second tomb, since the first one, with the famous 
animal frieze, had a jammed lock, and could not be opened. This eir- 
cumstance was in a way fortunate, since we spent more time in the other 
one, and Mr. Carroll’s sharp eye descried an Aramaic graffito, hitherto 
unknown, on the wall of the vestibule. Since this new inscription is in 
three lines, and is the first Semitic inscription to be found in the tombs of 
Marissa, its interest is evident. We spent over an hour copying it, with 
results only partly satisfactory, since a third of it is almost illegible. So 
far we have made only slight progress toward its decipherment, though 
several words have been read. To judge from the dated Greek inscriptions 
from this tomb, our inscription dates from the second century B. C., 
the Maccabaean Age. The ductus is extraordinarily interesting, being 
intermediate between that of the Aramaic papyri of the fifth century 
B. C., on the one hand, and that of the Hebrew ossuary graffiti on the 
other. It also stands between the script of ‘Araq el-Emir and the Nabat- 
aean inscriptions. We have no other Semitic inscriptions in Palestine 
which can be dated in the second century B. C., a fact which makes our 
new text doubly interesting. The only competitors are the Maccabaean 
coins, which archaize and are therefore valueless for paleographic purposes. 
The inscriptions marking the boundary of Gezer probably date from the 
first century B. C. 

After leaving Beit Jibrin in the morning of the third day, we visited 
Tell ed-Duweir, and Tell Beit Mirsim, not to mention other less striking 
ruins, reaching Dahiriyeh for the night. We nooned in a guest chamber 
underground, in what had been a cistern in Byzantine times; our hosts, 
half Bedouin of the village of Umm esh-Shaqaf (‘‘Mother of Potsherds’’), 
‘west of Khirbet Horan, treated us with the greatest hospitality, serving 
us a lunch of bread flaps and melted butter. Both the mounds were 
very interesting, being among the biggest in Palestine, and remarkably 
well situated. Tell ed-Duweir may be the ancient Gederoth (see below), 
a fortified city of pre-exilic Judah. Like several other of the tells we saw 
on this trip, post-exilic (Persian) pottery was conspicuous by its absence, 
though it occurred in the ruins of a post-exilic fortress in the middle of 
the site. A royal jar stamp with the name “Hebron”’ was picked up on 
the summit by Mr. Clark; a similar one, also from Hebron, was found 
here by Dr. Bliss in 1900. 

Tell Beit Mirsim proved to be exceptionally interesting. The site 
is very large, though the depth of débris is noticeably less than at Tell 
ed-Duweir. On the other hand, there is nothing post-exilic here. The 
city wall and revetment are in a remarkably fine state of preservation, 
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and may be traced for practically the whole distance around. Our most 
remarkable find here was a high-place, or sanctuary consisting of menhirs 
(massebdth), the tops of which project for about a meter above the ground. 
What an opportunity for the excavator—and the site is entirely unen- 
cumbered! In my opinion, this mound represents the site of Kirjath- 
sepher, or Debir, one of the Canaanite royal cities, captured by Othniel, 
Caleb’s son-in-law. Since Kirjath-sepher was one of the most important 
cities of Judah, mentioned also in the Egyptian inscriptions of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, its identification is a matter of great interest. The usual 
location is Dahiriyeh, but the latter, which the writer has visited twice, 
has no tell and no remains of pre-Roman date. The native rock projects 
at the top, and there is no possibility that an older stratum is concealed. 


Yet Kirjath-sepher undoubtedly lay near Dahiriyeh, because of the 
connections in which it is mentioned in the lists of towns, and elsewhere. 
Tell Beit Mirsim is not only the nearest tell to Dahirtyeh, but. it fulfils 
the requirements of the lists even better. Moreover, it was abandoned 
at the Exile, like Kirjath-sepher, which is never mentioned afterwards 
and was no longer known in the time of Eusebius. Finally, though the 
fine pottery of the Early Iron Age, second phase (900-600 B. C.), which 
covers the mound, proves that it was an important city of Judah, no 
other identification can possibly be made. : 

In this connection there is an interesting fact, which came home to 
me more vividly this trip than ever before. Many of the towns in Southern 
Judah and Simeon were not occupied after the Exile. This proves clearly 
that the Babylonian invasion was quite as disastrous as it is portrayed 
in the Old Testament, and the views of Kosters and others, that the 
drastic sweep made of the population of Judah at this time is a fancy of 


post-exilic scribes, must be rejected. The present writer once subseribed 
to this view, but has been forced to abandon it because of the pressure of 
archeological facts. Since this question will be taken up at length in a 
more suitable place, it need not be dwelt on here. 

On the fourth day of our trip we visited the ruins of ‘Andb, ancient 
Anab, and Tell el-Khuweilfeh, west of ‘Andb. The writer had previously 
considered the identification of Khuweilfeh with Kirjath-sepher, but now 
gives this idea up, since it is definitely in the Negeb and near two Simeonite 
towns, Khirbet Rammimein (Ain Rimmon and Khirbet Mudeimneh 

“(diminutive of Madmaneh= Madmannah). It is a fine large mound, with 
considerable depth of deposit, and is covered with Early Iron Age pottery 
of the second phase, like the two mounds previously described. Mr. 
Kent found here another royal jar handle, also from Hebron. Owing to 
the fact that Sharuhen is associated in the three Simeonite lists with towns 
in the northeastern part of the tribe, especially with Ain Rimmon, it is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that it is Tell el-Khuweilfeh, the only 
large mound available for identification. Since Sharuhen is not only a 
biblical site, but was also the center of Hyksos resistance to Egyptian 
arms in Southern Palestine (cir. 1570 B. C.), its identification is a matter 
of great interest to the ancient historian. This location would support 
the theory that Hebron (built seven years before Tanis, one of the Hyksos 
capitals in Egypt, Num. 13, 22) was the main Hyksos focus in Palestine, 
since Khuweilfeh is af the southwestern edge of the Hebron district, and 
would have to be captured before operations against Hebron itself were 
safe. Hitherto, Sharuhen has been placed somewhere in the west, either 
south or east of Gaza. 

Sunday we spent in Beersheba, now a flourishing frontier town, with 
many European houses, and even restaurants (!). In the afternoon we 
walked out to Tell el-Meshash (Tell es-Seba‘, Tell Abii Mahfiz), three 
miles to the east up the valley, and collected pottery from it. This was 
the writer’s second visit, and, while Hellenistic pottery still predominated, 
much Early Iron Age was found, especially in the field at the foot of the 
mound, from which it had washed down. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that Tell el-Meshash is the Jewish Beersheba, moved in the Roman 
period to the present site, which yields numerous Byzantine remains, 
mosaics, inscriptions, ete. 

The following morning we arose before dawn and left at six, since we 
had a long day before us. Our first stop was at the fine mound of Tell 
esh-Sheri‘ah, which is, however, smaller than Khuweilfeh and Beit Mirsim. 

‘ During the war a railway, running from Beersheba to Ramleh, was built 
along the western side of the mound, in which a section was made in 
order to get earth for the embankment. The section was mostly in débris, 
and did little harm to the tell, but it enabled us to distinguish three clear 
strata: Late Bronze (wishbone handled bowls and other characteristic 
ware, partly decorated); Early Iron; Hellenistic-Roman. Formerly the 
site was identified with Sharuhen, but the word sheri‘ah simply means 
“watering place” in Arabic; the stream at the base of the mound is rarely 
quite dry and is visited by shepherds for miles around-to water their 
flocks. The recent revival by Pére Abel of Clermont-Ganneau’s identi- 
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‘ication with Gerar, though supported by plausible arguments from 
Byzantine sources, can hardly be maintained against the overwhelming 
arguments from biblical references, toponymy, and archeology, which 
combine to locate Gerar at the magnificent mound of Tell Jemmeh, south- 
cast of Gaza, recently examined by Phythian-Adams. In the writer’s 
opinion, the best identification is with Hormah, a Canaanite fortified city, 
destroyed by the Israelite before the time of Joshua, according to one 
hibliecal tradition, but rebuilt and occupied down the Exile. In the three 
imeonite lists, Hormah is placed between Bethel or Bethuel and Ziklag, 
. e., between Sheikh Narain (Byzantine Bethelea or Bethulia, hitherto 
.pparently not compared to Bethel, though the identification is obvious) 
and Khirbet Zuheiliqah (a popular etymology of the name Siglag). Hor- 


inah must, therefore, have been near Tell esh-Sheri‘ah, and the identifica- 
‘ion is satisfactory. from all angles. 

In the course of the day we also visited Tell el-Muleihah and Tell 
en-Nejileh, north of Tell esh-Sheri‘ah, and well in the Shephelah. Tell 
el-Muleihah is a high and well situated, but small mound; Tell en-Nejileh 
is a splendid large one. The former was occupied through the Early Iron 
Age down into the Hellenistic; among the finds there was the torso of an 
Astarte figurine, with head and legs missing, but otherwise well preserved. 
Tell en-Nejileh was occupied before the Exile, but not afterwards, and 
ihe pottery is partly Late Bronze and partly Early Iron. On revisiting 
eH el-Hesi after seeing so many large mounds, one is most forcibly struck 
hy the smallness of the mound. Dr. Bliss has called attention to the fact 
‘hat, while the pre-Israelite town was a quarter of a mile square, and 
henee important, the Israelite settlement was limited to the area of a 
‘ortress about a hundred yards square. This is altogether too small for 
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an important town like Lachish. When to this difficulty is added th 
awkwardness of the toponymic argument in favor of the identification, 
which may be used much more effectively in support: of a combination 
with Eglon, as well as the impossibility of harmonizing the statement oi 
Eusebius with respect to the location of Lachish, the identification be- 
comes absolutely out of the question, in our opinion. Tell el-Hesi i: 
almost certainly Eglon. But since these questions will be treated fully 
elsewhere, we need not go into detail here. 

That night we spent at Bureir, and the following day we visited Ash 
kelon, where we studied the remains exhumed by the Palestine Exploration. 
Fund work, under Garstang and Phythian-Adams, and were refreshed by 
a delightful sea-bath. From Ashkelon we rode along the shore to Minet 
Esdiid, the Greco-Roman harbor of Azotus (Ashdod), where we estab- 
lished the absence of a Philistine settlement, at least of consequence. 
The Ashdédim mentioned with Ashdod in the Assyrian inscriptions can- 
not then be located here. From Minet Esdtid we crossed the sand dunes— 
three miles of weary trudging through absolute desert—to Ashdod, where 
we spent the night. Tuesday morning, after being the guests of the 
schoolmaster for morning tea, and watching the local boy scouts go through 
their setting-up exercises—and proud of their uniforms were these boy 
scouts of Ashdod—we left for Qatra. 

In a trip through the Philistine plain three years ago, the writer 
veached the conclusion that Qatra is the ancient Ekron. On this visit 
we were able to make a more careful study of the pottery, which exhibits 
a top level of the Greek and Roman period, underlaid by an Early Iron 
Age stratum, containing some specimens, at least, of ware of the Philistine 
type, like the well-known crater with horizontal loop handles. The tell! 
proper represents the acropolis, while the lower town was situated south 
of it, where the modern village now stands. The general literary and 
topographic arguments for the identification can now be extended, thanks 
to new points overlooked or undiscovered in 1921. 

From Qatri we proceeded to the foothills, turning south just before 
entering them, in order to investigate Khirbet Mukenna‘; the other sites 
visited were of ‘no particular interest. Khirbet Mukenna‘ is a large site, 
more than a quarter of a mile long, situated at the head of the perennia! 
stream bearing the same name. The depth of débris is, however, slight, 
and since the site was not abandoned until after the Persian period, we 
cannot assume that it was occupied until the beginning of the Iron Age, 
nor did we find traces of a Bronze Age settlement. Nearly all the pottery 
was Early Iron, and the number of characteristically Philistine pieces 
was very large, including three large fragments of craters with panelled 
frieze. The ancient town here was fortified, and the wall could be traced 
for a considerable distance. Since the writer has been searching long in 
vain for the ancient Eltekeh, and Khirbet Mukenna‘ fits the biblical and 
extra-biblical indications perfectly, better than any other possible location, 
there can be little doubt that we have it at last. Eltekeh was a town of 
Dan, but passed later, with its sister town, Timnah, the home of Samson’s 
wife, into Philistine hands. At Eltekeh a great battle was fought in the 
year 701 B. C., between Sennacherib and a great army of Ethiopians and 
Egyptians, after which the victorious Sennacherib invaded Judah. 
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From Khirbet Mukenna‘ we passed on to Tell es-Safi, which the 
writer now regards, for various compelling reasons, as the site of Makkedah 
rather than of Libnah, while the latter he would identify with Tell Bornat, 
between Tell es-Safi and Beit Jibrin. That night we camped at Deir 
edh-Dhibban, the “Convent of Flies,’ a name which was not belied by 
the annoying swarms of flies that invaded our tents. Rising betimes, we 
visited the remarkable grottos, partly natural and partly artificial, which 
honeycomb the limestone hill, and were used as churches and mosques 
in the Byzantine and Early Arabic periods. It should be stated that 
there never was a fortified town at Deir edh-Dhibbain, which cannot, 
therefore, be. Makkedah, as the writer once suggested. 

From Deir edh-Dhibban we pushed on into the Valley of Elah, south 
of Azekah (Tell Zakariyeh), and followed up the valley, perhaps over the 
very ground where tradition placed the memorable duel betwéen David 
and Goliath, to Khirbet Shuweikeh. Since the fellahin now call the 
western of the two ruins, called Khirbet ‘Abbad in the Survey, Khirbet 
Shuweikeh, we may suppose that there is a confusion in the Survey. Both 
ruins were examined by Petrie and later by Bliss, who reported nothing 
earlier than Roman-Byzantine, and for this reason doubted the identifi- 
cation with Socoh. Since Shuweikeh is identical with an ancient Sécéh in 
two other cases in Palestine, and the general location is excellent, this 
anomaly has always puzzled me. As a matter of fact, however, it does 
not exist. Had these two scholars examined the slopes of the hill care- 
fully, as we did, they would have found them covered with pre-exilic 
potsherds, including numerous ring-burnished bits, as well as many 
handles of the royal jar stamp type, though none of them stamped. We 
also found pieces of massive Jewish fortification wall still in situ, though 
most of the wall was probably removed for building purposes by the 
later Greco-Roman occupants of the site. The total absence of tell, 
which so struck Dr. Bliss, is simply explained; Socoh was not a Canaanite 
town at all, and was first fortified by Rehoboam, probably in a very 
hasty and perfunctory manner. 

From Shuweikeh we went on northward, to the west of Beit Nettif, 
and found ourselves at Beit Jemal for the lunch hour. We accordingly 
stopped at the Salesian Agricultural School there, and were most hospit- 
ably received. After lunch we visited the recently excavated chapel and 
tomb on the Salesian property, which probably represent the site of the 
supposed tomb of St. Stephen, Gamaliel, Nicodemus, and Abibo (son of 
Gamaliel), revealed to Lucian, Bishop of Caphargamala (Beit-jemal), in a 
vision (415 A. D.), if we may believe the famous epistle of the latter. At 
all events, this find, which was only made in 1922, possesses a quite unusual 
interest for the student of Church History. 

It was not until the middle of the afternoon that we tore ourselves 
away from the hospitable Salesian fathers, and made our way to Beth- 
shemesh, Zorah, and Eshiia‘, perhaps the site of Eshtaol, between which 
and Zorah Samson first exhibited his prowess (Jud. 13, 25). Near Zorah 
we visited the so-called Altar of Manoah, an extremely interesting rock 
altar of ancient, perhaps early Israelite, date, with the characteristic 
three stages of the Phoenician and Jewish altar. Late that afternoon 
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we reached YAl6, where we spent our last night out. YAl6d is built on a 
very respectable mound, representing a fortified town of the Late Bronze, 
Early Iron, Greco-Roman, and Early Arabic periods, called Ajalon in 
the Old Testament. On the hill to the east, considerably above Y4l6, is 
the little mound of Tell Qéqa‘, from which many characteristic Early 
Bronze sherds have been gathered at different times. This little mound 
probably represents the site of the oldest Ajalon, or rather of its fortress: 
after it was abandoned there may have been a high-place on the summit, 
to judge from the scattered potsherds of every date from the Late Bronze 
and Early Iron on down. 

The last day of our trip took us from YAl6d to ‘Amwas, the true Em- 
maus of the New Testament (as now recognized by all competent scholars, 
including Dalman, Abel and Vincent), Beth-horon the Nether and Upper, 
Gibeon, Nebi Samwil (held by the writer in common with older scholars 
to be Mizpah), and finally to Jerusalem, after a most satisfactory trip. 
If we could always find as many new things as we did on this trip, we 
should be kept busy registering our discoveries. 

In connection with the archzological survey of Judaea, the writer 
has devoted particular attention to the documentary sources for its topog- 
raphy. Since over a hundred and fifty towns of Judah (including Simeon 
and southern Dan) are mentioned in the Old Testament and contemporary 
sources, besides the many doubtful names of the Shishak List, it will be 
seen that the problem is no light one. Correct identifications demand 
the constant correlation of the archeological and philological methods 
(ef. Bulletin, No. 9, pp. 5-7). Moreover, if the work is only partially 
done, important elements may be overlooked. To be successful, one 
must utilize all the data and test all the possibilities. 

Above we have given illustrations of the results to be obtained by 
application of the archeological method; we may also give one or two 
examples of our new identifications based primarily upon philological 
methods. In the great list of towns of Judah (Jos. 15) we have (verse 51) 
the names of Holon and Giloh. Giloh has sometimes been identified 
with Khirbet Jala, northwest of Hebron, but Holon has never been located. 
We must evidently combine it with, modern Khirbet ‘Alin, near Jala, 
though the suggestion may appear as venturesome as some we have 
rejected for linguistic reasons. However, our equation is in strict accord 
with the philological principles which we are developing on the foundations 
laid by Kampffmeyer nearly thirty years ago. We must remember that 
the Hebrew place-names of Palestine were modified in Aramaic, which 

was spoken for considerably over a thousand years, and that the Aramaic 
_forms were further modified in the mouths of an Arabic speaking popula- 
‘tion. Most place-names are slightly altered to make them sound like 
words or names in the sister dialect, a process which we call morphological 
adaptation, or analogical back-formation. In other words, because the 
Aramaeans said leshénd (“tongue’’) for-Hebrew ldshén, substituting the 
ending dn for Hebrew én, they unconsciously made the same change in 
place-names as well as in the large group of common nouns exhibiting 
this ending. But many words of this class in Aramaic offer én instead of 
Hebrew 6n, thus setting up another analogy which operated in a number 
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of eases. Thus the Aramaeans pronounced the Hebrew name of Samaria, 
Shémerén, as Shdmerén, by analogical back-formation, while Hebrew 
\fadén became Madén, Arabic Madin (Khirbet Madin), ete. The writer 
has many examples of this change. So Hebrew Hélén was changed by the 
Aramaic speaking population of Palestine to Hdlén. When the town fell into 
ruins, the Arabs called it Khirbet Hdlin, which became Khirbet ‘Alin, 
beeause the h and ‘ are corresponding voiceless and voiced sounds which 
frequently interchange after a preceding voiceless consonant in Arabic, 
as the writer can show by many illustrations (e. g., Heb. Bét-hér6n and Arab. 
heit-‘ar). The sister town of Giloh is represented by Khirbet Jala (Jéla 
stands for Heb. Géléh, the undissimilated form of Giléh, ef. *réshén and 
v/shén, ete.). 

We have dwelt so long on this illustration because it is typical. 
‘hanks to the use of similar methods we have succeeded in -making 
iumerous new combinations. Moreover, by a critical comparison of the 
(‘reek and Hebrew texts with all the relevant material, we are able to 
reconstruct the lists, correcting some errors, and restoring the original 
order of the text where it has been confused. In short, we can now offer 
certain or probable identifications for over ninety of the 135 names given 
in the Hebrew and Greek texts of Jos. 15. The most important advances 
are in Central Judah, the Shephelah, and Simeon, especially the latter. 
Several names given in the Shishak list, but not mentioned in the Old 
‘estament, may also be identified. Several well-known identifications, 
including some defended previously by the writer, must be given up. 
Thus Tell el-Hesi cannot possibly be Lachish, but probably represents 
Hgion; Tell es-Safi is neither Gath nor Libnah, but Makkedah. But 
details must be left to a forthcoming monograph on the topography of 


Judaea. 
May 9, 1924. 


THE SCHOOL IN BAGDAD 


Professor Chiera, Annual Professor in charge, sailed with his family 
for Italy in July. His family will probably accompany him to Syria, 
where he will leave them and proceed to Bagdad. 

The ten boxes of books from the late Dr. Jastrow’s library, shipped 
last summer, have at last reached the Consulate in Bagdad. The library, 
the first permanent collection of the kind in Mesopotamia, will be set up 
in the American Consulate, where the School will have its offices. 

In his Presidential Report to the American Institute of Archeology 
delivered last Christmas at the annual meeting, President Magoffin spoke 
as follows on the School in Bagdad: 

“The American Schools of Oriental Research have provided the most 
notable event of the year in the opening of their new School in Bagdad. 
‘Yo quote Professor James A. Montgomery: ‘This establishes the fifth 
school under the egis of the Institute.’ In recognition of the international 
importance of this great event there will be presented to the Council of 
‘he Institute the following resolution: 
ft: 


Resolved, That the Archeological Institute of America recognizes 
the great importance of the new School in Bagdad, formally opened on 
November 2, 1923, by the American Schools of Oriental Research, an:| 
on their behalf by the Vice-President of the Institute, Albert T. Clay of 
Yale University. This fine achievement constitutes an epoch-making 
advance in the great program of enlarged Oriental research.” 

This resolution was unanimously passed, and became part of the 
official actions of the Council of the Institute. (See BuLLEtTIN of the 
Institute, vol. xiv, p. 9.) 

The following Associated dispatch from Teheran, Persia, of date 
September 5, is pertinent here: ‘The road to Damascus has been opene« 
as a modern motor road, and regular service inaugurated from Beirut viv 
Damascus and Bagdad to Teheran.” 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


Prof. Max L. Margolis, Annual Professor, and Mrs. Margolis and 
their three children arrived safely in Jerusalem in July, where they spent 
the summer. They were much concerned in finding a residence on account 
of the crowded conditions, but have at last secured a pleasant furnished 
house in the suburbs of Jerusalem on the road to the Convent of the Cross. 
From various quarters we have learned of the pleasure that Dr. Margolis’s 
arrival has caused. He will also teach in the Jewish Institute of Literature 
which is connected with the proposed University of Jerusalem. 

Director Albright writes: ‘‘The longer Professor Margolis remains, 
the more I realize 6ur good fortune having such a scholar with us. His 
critical work on Joshua fits in extraordinarily well with our topographic 
work, and the parallelism in our results is little short of amazing, though 
reached along wholly different lines for the most part. I have just had 
the privilege of working with him on a new Hebrew ostracon, discovered 
by Mr. Duncan on Ophel. This ostracon originally contained a list of 
proper names with the provenance of the individuals, in eight lines, three 
of which are preserved. The script opens a new chapter in Hebrew epig- 
raphy, representing a highly cursive form of old Hebrew, with little 
similarity to the Old Aramaic cursive of the seventh century B. C., 
but probably from the same century.” 

M. Harald Ingholt, the Fellow, expected to report for duty this month. 
He had the good fortune, which was well-deserved, of taking part in a 
French expedition to Palmyra in the spring. He writes under date of 
July 7: “Palmyra was wonderful and I was lucky, too! More than 100 
new inscriptions, mostly Palmyrene, but also Greek, new tesserae, lamps. 
statuettes in plaster, new interesting reliefs, besides ‘Arsou and Azizou’ 
{an important inscription] refound, a new relief with four Palmyrene gods, 
one stone with Vorod sacrificing to his god. I have written a preliminary 
report for the French Academy and will work out my results in a book 
which will be published by Geuthner.”’ 
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Mr. Carroll, the Fellow for the last year, devoted his work at Jerusalem 
to a study of Bittir and its remains, which is presented as his Thesis. Dr. 
Albright remarks that he has made the first plan of this important fortress, 
so famous in Jewish history, and adds that, “archwologically, it is the 
first real description of the site and does credit to Mr. Carroll and the 
School.” 

Director Albright was able to secure at a very reasonable price, $100, 
the camping equipment of the Jesuit School, which had been kindly lent 
for the use of the Xenia Seminary-American School expedition to the Dead 
sea. It consists of two tents with double roofs, carpets, camp cots, mat- 
tresses, pillows and pillow cases, camp stools, tent pegs, mallets, ete. 
lverything is practically as good as new, and the School is now provided 
with almost everything required in the way of camp and surveying outfit. 

Among prospective students of the School for the coming year are the 
tev. Theodore Meyer, Educational Secretary of the Evangelical Church 
of America, the Rev. Mitsu Kawabe, of Mansfield College, Oxford, as 
well as some Jewish students who will work with Professor Margolis 

The German School is open for a summer session, August to October. 
It is in charge of Professor Alt, Professor Kittel’s successor at Leipzig. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN EXPEDITION TO ASIA MINOR 


Of great interest to all archzologists is this Expedition, which, accord- 
ing to a note in the March number of Art and Archeology, assembled in 
Paris April 1 to start on a two year expedition for research in Asia Minor. 
It was made possible by a gift of $100,000 from an anonymous friend. 
Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, one time President of the Archzological Institute, 
is in charge, and with him are associated several eminent scholars of 
America, Canada and Great Britain, including Prof. David M. Robinson 
of Johns Hopkins. The expedition has reached its field and according to 
cable dispatches has already made some important discoveries. 


JOURNALS DEVOTED TO PALESTINE LORE 


The distinguished bibliographer of Palestine literature, Dr. P. Thomsen, 
has published is the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paldstina-Vereins of this 
year, pp. 113-120, a survey of the journals and periodical literature devoted 
‘0 Palestine and Syria with their full contents. He lists no less than 
thirteen such publications, American, English, French, German, Swedish, 
Italian, Greek. This survey is an indication both of the interest in the 
subject and of the great amount of scholarly work that is being contri- 
buted to it. 
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VOLUME IV OF THE ANNUAL 


The fourth volume of the ANNUAL of the Schools appeared in the pas: 
summer. It differs from the preceding volumes in being the work of one 
scholar, the bulk of it containing a full and exact account of the mos' 
intensive excavation as yet pursued by the School in Jerusalem 
Director Albright has presented an admirable account, pp. 1-89, of hi- 
excavations at Tell el-Fal, the Gibeah of Saul, a work made possible by 
the generous gift of Miss Juliana Wood of Philadelphia. About $1100 
was spent upon the excavation and the present study shows the gratifying 
result that may come from an intensive study of a small site. Pages 56 
to 89 give photographs of the site, plans, and cuts of the antiquities dis- 
covered. In addition there are eight Appendices presenting monographs 
upon the various disputed sites to the north of Jerusalem, Mizpah, Beeroth, 
Ramah, Ai, ete., and one on Bethany. We congratulate Dr. Albright on this 
excellent piece of work, to which only a lengthy review could do justice. 
The editing of the volume was in the painstaking hands of Prof. B. W. 
Bacon, of Yale. It is published by the Yale University Press, at the price 
of $5.00. All subscribers of $10.00 and upwards receive it gratis. The 
first payment on the Jane Dows Nies Publication Endowment, $1039.55, 
was made by the Executors of Dr. Nies in July, and this has been appropri- 
ated to the expense of publication of the volume. 


THE LIBRARIES OF THE SCHOOLS 


We acknowledge in the last BULLETIN gifts of books from Toronto 
University, the Reformed Seminary at Lancaster, and the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. Further valuable gifts, for which we here express our grati- 
tude, have been received from the Crozer Seminary and Bryn Mawr 
College. These books were shipped to Jerusalem in the early summer and 
have been received by Director Albright, who reports: ‘‘The collection 
of books will be useful, since it fills a number of gaps, provides us with a 
number of standard works of the nineteenth century, which are still impor- 
tant for a good library, and gives us.a number of valuable works in the 
field of Comparative Religion.”” He adds, much to our satisfaction: ‘‘Our 
library has now become a really useful collection, in which one may work 
without constant need of reference to outside books.”’ 

Through the kind interest of Professor Clay and the Librarian of 
Yale University a valuable lot of duplicate books have been received from 
that University. Most of these will be sent to Bagdad, the others to 
Jerusalem. 

The value of such gifts to our libraries cannot be too much urge 
upon our friends. Owners of private collections of books will find our 
libraries a most useful place of deposit for volumes for which they have 
no use. All good books in Orientalia, Biblical and Patristic literature. 
and the Classics, and also in History of Religions and Folklore, will be 
welcomed. 
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Dr. C. D. Benjamin has kindly busied himself in preparing a complete 
card catalogue for the duplicate catalogue kept in Philadelphia, making 
‘ard copies of the books hitherto listed in the two earlier printed catalogues. 

Mrs. W. H. Schofield, of Cambridge, Mass., who visited Jerusalem 
last winter and became greatly interested in the School, has kindly pre- 
sented the sum of $500 as a memorial gift, the income from it is to be used 
‘or books pertaining to the Crusades, in which field our library has been 
quite deficient. 


THE THAYER FELLOWSHIP AT JERUSALEM 


Examinations for the Thayer Fellowship will be given about March 1 
it the Contributing Institutions of the Schools (for the list see BULLETIN 
No. 12). Applicants for the competition should send their names in 
advance to the President of the Sc.ools, who will be glad to inform them 
of the conditions of the examinations. Any qualified student at a Contrib- 
uting Institution will be admitted. The Fellowship, which is given by 
the Archzological Institute of America, pays $1000 for the year. If the 
new building of the School is completed by next year, the accomodations 
for students will be very agreeable. 


POSTSCRIPT 


On September 21st a radiogram of the same date was received from 
Jerusalem asking that $1000 be cabled for the initial payment on the 
exeavation of the School Building. This was promptly done. The Execu- 
tive Committee, meeting in Philadelphia on the 27th, approved the 
contraet with Elias Gelat for $50,000 for the building, omitting pro- 
visionally the two stories of the Director’s wing, which will cost $9000 
additional. The Committee also provided for the current payments till 
the end of the vear. 


NOTICE 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BULLETIN 


Hitherto we have sent the BULLETIN gratis to all who desire it. We 
have been glad to do this in order to make our work known, and wish we 
could continue to do so. The work of the Schools is, however, increasing 
much more rapidly than our income and the cost of some parts of it is 
becoming permanently greater. Beginning, therefore, with the issue of 
\pril, 1925, the BULLETIN will be sent only to those who contribute at 
least $1.00 a year to our work. We request those who wish to continue 
‘o receive it to take note of this and communicate with us before that 
date. Subscriptions to the BULLETIN may be sent to Professor Mary I. 
Hussey, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
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